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ABSTRACT 

The docuient presents proceedings of a voikshop on 
the causes of under achievesent in gifted children, the selection of 
appropriate assessment techniques for use in diagnosing 
underachievesent in the qifted, and remedial strategies fez use with 
the gifted underachiever. Sections address the following topics: 
definition of the lentally gifted child: identification; definitions 
of underachieveient: factors contributing to and( " chieveient 
(handicapping conditions, disadvantagcsent and cultural differences, 
sei role st reotypes, and inadequate education) : and remedial 
strr jies (sample cases are offered to illustrate). Appended 
matei.ials include a chart on facilitating and limiting culturally 
supported attitudes and abilities, an outline' on causes of 
underachievement among mentally gifted students, a list of 
characteristics of underachieving gifted students, seven case stadias 
of giftfd undcrachievers, the Characteristics of Talented Pupils 
Checklist, an annotated bibliography of selected assessment 
'instruments for the disadvantaged gifted, and a list cf vays to help 
the underachiever. (SBH) 
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Preface 

The i/orkshop " Under achiev&pent in Gifted Pupils" was presented as 
a result of a needs assessment conducted among individual^who had attended 
formal coursiss and/or previous workshops related to the education of mental 
gifted and talented pupils. The workshop was designed to provide the parti 
pants with information related to (1) the causes'of underachievement in 
gifted children, (2) the selection of appropriate assessment techniques for 
use in diagnosing underachievement in gifted children and (3) selected 
remedial strategies for use with underachieving gifted children. 
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Workshop Schedule 



Monday, July 23, 1979, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Introduction/ .ientatidn 

The mentally gifted child: 

Definition: gifted and talented 
Film: "It's Cool to be Smart" 

Underachievement defined 

Characteristics of gifted underachievers 

Siie of the problem 

Tuesday; July 24, 1979, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Contributing factors: 

Handicapping conditions 
Deprivation 

Minority group membership 
Assessment techniques 

Wednesday, July 25, 1979, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

• Contributing factors (continued) : 
Sex role stereotypes 
Inadequate education ' 
Community attitudes 
Assessment techniques (continued) 

Thurs d ay, July 26, 1979, 1:00-4:00 p. m. 

Remedial strategies: 

Case study analysis 
Preparation of pr^^scriptions 
Selected techniques , 

F riday, July 27, 1979, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

I Summary and conclusions: 

Prevention o£ underacldevement 
Promising practices 
Unresolved problems i 
Resources 
Adjournment 



^'Failure to live up to one's potentialities 
prevents the individual from attaining self- 
fulfillmenti the self-actualization of which 
he is capable^ and thus prevents his becoming 

■ X 

a truly integrated person"* 



Karen Homey 

The neurotic personality of our time 
New York: Vt. W. Norton is Co., 1936. 



The Mentmlly Gifted Child 



Although ^ variety of definitions of gifted and talented children 
exist/ the definition developed by the U.S. Office of Education (Marland 
1972) is the one adopted for use by the workshop participants: 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by professionally 
qualified persons who, by virture of outstanding abilities, are 
capatle of high performance. These are children who require 
differentiated educational programs in order to^ realize their 
contribution to f^elf and^society. 

Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combination: 

J, General intellectual ability, 

2. Specific academic aptitude, 

3. Creative or productive thinking, 

4. Leadership ability, 

5. Visual and performing arts, 

6. Psychomotor ability. (p*2) 

Traditionally the te^fl gifted has been applied to individuals who 
demonstrate high intellectual ability and significant academic achievement. 
The suggested U.S. Office of Education definition requires us to think 
beyond intelligence ability and academic achievemmt when attempting to 
identify mentally gifted and talented pupils. 

While not asbroad as the federal definition the definition promulgated 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Sducation (PDE, 1977) does not restrict 
the term to only these children with high intellectual ability. 

The PDE defines the^mentully gifted as possessing: 

Outstanding intellectual and creative ability, the development of 
which requirf^s special activities and services not ordinarily 
provided in the regular program, (p. 2) 

The PDE Standards establish an IQ criterion of 130 or higher but 
permit children with an IQ below 130 to be admitted to programs for 
gifted children . . .when other educational criteria in the person* s 
profile strongly indicate gifted ability''. (PDE, 1977, p. 2) In 
practice, 'however, an :0 of 115 usually is the lowest acceptable score 
regardless of other educational criteria employed. 
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J dent i fica tion 

It wji> pointoil out that \ho aaadvmicully glftod usually arc t'he 
oasiest gifted children to identify because of i'l) the traditional use 
of intelllgtmce and other psychometric tests by the schools and (2) the 
tr.iditionol acadi^miu orientation of the schools. The exclusive use of 
'trartitional tests for the identification of gifted and talented pupils, 
however, must be viewed as an. excliisiot^^u , and restrictive practice. 

Traditional intelliijf'nce tests tend to focus on specific cognitive 
skills viitii heavy emphasis on rtientory , vocabulary , and convergent thinking. 
While th<?se abilities are important^ most intelligence tests fail to 
measure di/ergent thinking skills, which is viewed as a major factor in 
creativity, or abilities directly related to leadership, psychomotor skills, 
etc. Moreover, evidence is available to suggest that scores obtained via 
traditional psychometric scfores may be depressed by a variety of factors, 
e.g. cultural background, handicaps, societal: stereotypes, etc. 

Fxclusive^se of intelligence tests to identify gifted/talented 
children will overlook many children who may be gifted under the expanded 
U.S. Office of Education definition. However, it is acknowledged that the 
identification of gifted/ talented children who display ability in creativity, 
leadership, visual and performing^ arts, and psychomotor ability is difficult 
due to the lack of universally accepted criteria. The problem of predicta^ 
bility is ^specially noteworthy. Outstanding ability in non-^academic 
areas tends to be confirmed retroactively in that it is usuaiiy recognized 
only after it has been displayed. The use of auditions and panels of 
judges rs one approach' that has been used but is unsystematic, subjective, 
and of unknown reliability. 

It was the concensus of the workshop participants that the identifi^ 
cation of m^jntally gifted and talented children requires multiple methods 
since there is no single best way to identify the gifted population • The 
participants recognized that the gifted ahd talented represent a hetero- 
geneous group. Therefore, it is essential that we remsiin flexible 
rt'J.itivo to who receives the gifted/talented label less we overlook many 
lx:)ys and girls who deserve this label and the educational provisions 
resulting from the labeling process. 

The problem of identification i'^ compounded by our value system. 
Systematic early identification and placement of gifted/ talented children \ 
in sneaial education programs are viewed by many aa unamerican. Although 
we recognize the success of such practices in the Soviet Union and much 
of Europe, we tend to reject similar procedures as undemocratic. Unfortun- 
ately, the democratic ideal tends to have a leveling effect. As a people, 
we remain fearful of elitism and suspicious of individuals who display 
abilities beyond, those of mofst people. 

Under a ctiiu v omen t 

Is then^ such a thing as underachievement among the gifted or is it 
an artifact of over-^prediction? The issue of underachievement among the 
gifted/ talented frequently has been ignored. Possible reasons for the 
limited treatment of underachievement in the professional literature include 



1. A Idck of existing stdndcircls fo>r nxpectec] achievement among 

lifted pupils. 

2. A lack of sufficient programs/services for the gifted^ This 

limited program capacity may spawn the attitude, "lets just 

take the cream of the' crop don't worry about underachievement" . 

J. A lacK of cultural values reinforcing oi^tstanding performance by 
specific segments of the population, e.g. women, ^handicapped and 
♦ other minorities. 

4. A tendency to view undera^hievemont as restricted to academic 

performance, i.e. what is vnderachievement in leadership? 

5. A lack of existing procedure to systematically identify under- 

achievers among gifted and talented pupils. 

6. An assumption by many professionals that underachievement is 

typical of most gifted persons. 

It was pointed out that the professional literature fails to support 
a single cause of underachievement. Rather, many authorities view under- 
achievement as learned. This learned underachievement may be related to 
many factors including but not limited to poor teaching. The participants 
recognized that a person also may be an underachiever by choice, e.g. a 
female student purposely underachieves to remain popular with^her peer 
group. It was also recognized that development in any child, in§&iding 
the gifted, frequently is uneven. Uneven development results irrthe need 
to interpret achievement/ underachievement in terms of the childs' develop-- 
mtintal profile. It was the concensus of the participants that it is un- 
reasonable to expect a gifted/talented child to excel! "th all areas. 
Conversely, limited achievement in one area may merely reflect the childs 
limited interest in that area and not underachievement. 

Defi ni ti on s of Underachievement 

Several definitions of underachievement in gifted pupils have been 
postulated. These definitions include: 

1. The gifted underachiever " — is one whoso performance, as judged 

either by grades or achievement test scores, ^is" significantly 
bolow his measured or demonstrated aptitudes or' potential for 
acadrymic achievement'' . (Shaw, 1961, p. 15) 

2. "...someone who has shown exceptional performance on a measure 

of intelligence and who, nevertheless, does not perform as well 
as expected for students of the samc^ age on school related 
tasks*'. (Clark, 1979, p. 279) 

In reviewing these\two definitions, it is obvious that they would 
result in a lafge discre^ncy in the number of gifted pupils who would 
be identified as underachievers and, correspondingly , the quantitu of 
remedial services .that would be required. 

Pf.thc pr oblem. The incidence/prevalence figures for gifted 
underachievers vary considerably. Obviously the size of the problem is 
related to the definitions and diagnostic procedures employed. French 
(1964, p. 320) states: 'jGifted children are the greatest underachievers 
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in our schools because their uchiavemotit is further below the limit^s 
of the. i)K capacity than that of any othi?r group". In reviewing incidence/ 
provaloncc information, tho participants fpimd that estimates of the size 
of the problem varied from a low of 2.5% to *a high df 55%. Estimates of 
the size of i he problem wore obtained from various sources including 
surveys conducted ^among school dropouts. Based upon this brief review^ 
tho participants agreed to accept a conservati\^e estimate that approxi- 
mitely 20-25 percent of gifted pupils n^y be considered underachievers . 
Tho rationalo for this acceptance is that until such time as a concensus 
is reachoii relative to definitions (gifted , ^underachievement , etc.) and 
the applicdt ion of systematic screening and identification proqedures, 
tho size of the problem must remain unclear . 

Types of unJerachievement . Shaw (1961) has suggested that there 
arc at l^ast four (4) typos of undcrachievement^^ these include: 

1. Thv individual who gets low grades but high achievement tost 

Si:oros contrasted with the individual who gets high grades but 
low .ichievaiuont test scor^oa-. 

2, Tlio chronic imdcrachiever who consistently, from one year to the 
' r.t xt, performs below th^ levol of which ho is capable. 

J. Tlio situational underanhiever is one whose undo r achieving behavior 
is of a transitory nature. His lower academic performance some- 
times follows a serious illness, death of a parent, physical 
and psychological problems associated with growth spurts in 

a dol oscence , etc. . j 

4. The hidden underachiever is divided into two categories: 

a. Those underachievers who do poorly on achievement tests 

and in grades but also perform poorly on intelligence 
or aptitude testa • 

b. Those students of the highest ability who are working far 

above the level of other students but not up to the level 
they are capable of. 

The participants agreod that the characteristics; of underachieving 
gifted children would vary from .type to type. The severity of the childk 
i^nJurachicvemout and corresponding needed remedial techniques a^lso would 
liopt nd uion tho typo of underachievement . 

j^itvjU* ric^y f; Jo/7 of undo rach i cvement . Tho identification of under- 
achievoment remains an essential problem. Although identification is 
(i('ponduiit ufKjn the dofltiitions employed, many authorities propose the, 
ust^ uf discrepancy scores. The u^ of discrepancy scores remains feasible 
ruinly tor undt^rachJ vors in specific academic subjects and is not currently 
.i!>plicahh} tar th^ idontJ f'Jcatiun of under achievers among gifted in non- 
iic.iihmiic .arraii, i.e. creatrjity, visual and performing arts, leadership, 
itid pi^uchomotor ,ihilitj. 
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Two approaahc'S to the use of discrepancy scores reviewed include: 

> 

i. Learning Quotient (Johnson and Mykelbust , 1967) 

TSGL i- 5 X 10 0 TSGL - Tool Subject urade Level 

'ijQ' ^ , MA - MA - Menial Age 



2. Achievement discrepancy score (Uotn, 1^41) 

2MA CA - 5 
a. Reading * 3 



b. Arithmetic * 

The Learning Quotient is interpreted in much the same way as the 
IQ, i.e. an W of 100 would represent average expected achievement in 
the subject. The achievement discrepancy score interpretation varies 
but usually requires a discrepancy score of one standard deviation below 
the average for the group to be viewed as educationally meaningful • 

The following example will clarify the use of the two approaches 

reviewed; 

Student A CA 3-^5 MA 13-6 ^ Read Camp. 6.0 Arith. Reas.5.6 

Grade 3.2 Read Voc. 5.7 Arlth. Comp. 3.9 

\ [ 

Basf^d upon the suggested procedurej, Student A would receive the 

following scores: - ' • 

i. Reading Comp. W = 6.0 ^ 5 x 100 » 11.0 x^ 100 = 81 

13.6 13.6 

Reading Voc. W = 5.7 ^ 5 x 100 = 10^.^ x iOO.« 78 
« 13.6 i.1.6 

Arith. Kecis. LQ = 5.6 5 x 100 = JO. 6 x 100 » 78 

13.6 13. 6 



ktith, Comp. LQ ' 3.9'+ 5 x 100 

13.6 



2. Reading » 2 (1 3.6) + 8.5 « 35^7 » 11.9 Reading Compt 6.0-11.9 - 5.9 

3 3 Heading Voc: 5.7-11.9 ' 6,2 

Arithmetic » 13.6 + 8.5 « 22.1 - 11.1 Arith. Rean.: 5.6-11.1 » 5.5 

2 ' 2 Arith. Comp.: 3.9-11.1 - 7.2 

From the application of the discrepancy score approach, it would appear 
reasonable to conclude that Student A is functioning well below expectations 
based <m } is/tier mental ability and dchievement. However, we cannot interpret 

hir, (iiiscrepancy relative to his group. 



- 8^ X 100 » 65 
13.6 
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The uso of a discrepance] score for the identification of undcr^ 

achieving qiftod pupils must he iincd with c<3uti<V^ for several reasons 
. 

including : >. *> 

1. The approach is not accepted by all gifted educators who 

question the validity of either the formulas used or the 
, concept of discrepancy • ;^ 

2, Th^ uncertainty of the notion of expected performance since 

no standards exi^t by which expected performance can be 
determined^ 

Characte ristics of gifted un derachieyers. The discussion of 
cha rac€eri sties initially centered on Terman's 40 year longitudinal 
study and the comparison of gifted achievers and nonachievers (Terman 
and Oden, 1947), The major characteristics that distinguished between^ 
the successful and unsuccessful individually in the study included: 

1, Lack of self -confidence — unsure of self or their ability. 

2. Inability to persevere — to stick to a task. 

3, Lack of integration of goals — not sure where they were going. 

4. Presence of inferiority feelings. 

One of the major findings of the study was that the characteristics 
distinguishing the unsuccessful and successful were already noticeable 
when the undcrachievers were 10 years old. This finding has obvious 
implications for educators. ^ 

Axuhoug/i a, number of authors have developed lists of characteristics 
of underachieving gifted children (see Clark, 1979: Characteristics of 
Underachieving Gifted Pupils in Appendix). Caution must be exercised 
in reviewing any list of characteristics . Compilations of characteristics 
represent average traits which tend to hide extremes l^obably no gifted'^ 
underachieving child exiiits who displays all or even a majority of the 
traits listed by Clark (1979). Lists of characteristics unfortunately 
tend to suggest that a heterogeneous population is more homogeneous than 
it is in actuality . 

Factors Con tri butin^ to Underachi evement 

A large number of factors have been offered as possible causes of 
under achievement in children. Among these factors are: 

impair Jd visual acuity endocrine malfunctioning 

impaired auditory acuity social immaturity 

poor visual skills neurotic tendencies 

' poor auditory skills psychotic tendencies 

speech defects sociopmthic tendencies 

brain injury unfavorable educational experi- 

disturbed neurological organi- encea 

zation cultural deprivation 

dominance and directional con^ poor teaching 

fusion , 
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Krippner and Herald (l^^h5) studied readlhg disturbances among 
acadeniically talented childrun who were seen at the Kent State Child 
Study Center. They concluded that the n^jor factors related to reading 
disturbances in the population studied, in decreasing order of importance, 
included emotional disturbance (42.9%), disturbed neurological organi- 
zation (28.6%) and brain damage (14.2%). Since the study was completed 
before the popularity of the "learning disabled' classification, it is 
possible that the lattez two categories reflect children we would label 
learning disabled today. 

An overview of the causes of underachievement among ^ mentally gifted 
pupils was distributed and discussed (see Clark, 1979: "Causes of under- 
achievement among Mentally Gifted Pupils" in Appendix) . It was noted 
that the key factor appears' to be self concept. The majority of under- 
acnievement in gifted pupils appears to be non-organic. While poor 
teaching is sometimes a contributing factor, it does not appear to be as 
major a factor as it is in children of normal ability. ' However, the 
debilitating effects of "grade/level mentality" among teachers probably 
is a contributing factor for some children. The typical scenario, then, 
appears to be circular, i.e. low self concept — avoidance of academic 
situations or challenges — academic failure — confirmation of low 
self concept. , Low self -confidence and low achievement nature each other. 
T. Ernest Newland, summarizes current thinking relative to underachievement 
in gifted children: 

More often than not, the condition comes about when the child 
is performing at a suspected or known subpotential ievei and 
this performance is tolerated, encouraged, or otherwise 
reinforced by significant others .... (Newland , 1976, p. 353) 

Handicapping Cond itions . DisabiJ ities that result in handicaps 
may contribute to underachievement among gifted/talented pupils. 
Traditionally handicaps have been assigned to variQus categories 
including those related to: 

1. Sensory deficits. Vision (blind and partially sighted) and 

hearing (deaf and partially hearing) deficits may interfere 
with the learning process. With appropriate training gifted/ 
talented blind individuals usually can function at a high 
level in many areas not totally dependent upon vision. 
However, development may be delayed due to tha need for 
comprehensive training. Deafness is viewed by most 
authorities as a n\pre serious pvpblem than blindness , 
especially if it is congenital or develops prior to the 
development of language. 

2. Crippled and other health impaired (COHI) . The extent to 

which deficits in this category, interfere with learning and 
contribute to underachievement is dependent on the severity 
and nature of the deficits W.th appropriate educational and 
supportive services many gifted/ talented COHI children can 
function at levels consistent with their abilities . 
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3. Learning and hehdviorul deficits. Children with learning 

dj sabi litins and social and/or omotional mala ijustment are 
included in this category. Specific denciis may contribute 
to underachievement , e.g. ^deficits in attei-^ioi span, deficits 
in perceptions thinking disorders, -etc. S^ne eviden^^e suggests 
, ' * that the nurrJ^er of gifted among children with learning and 
behavioral disorders may approach twelve (12) per c^nt, 
roughly th.coe (3) times as many as would be expected ("Talents 
of Handicapped", 1976). ^ 

\ ' 

4. Mental retardation. Although gifted and talented cpHdren are 

unlikely lo be found among the mentally retarded /population , 
the app3i(jation of this label should not totally', rule out tne 
possibility that a small number of mentally retarded children 
mai) have specific talents which can bp nurtured. 

Unfortunately, the presence of a handicap often result- in our focusing 
on the handicap to the ' exclusion of other characteristics. . It is easy tp 
stereotype children with ^ particular handicap and make assumptions' relative 
to their educational nr^eds. The presence of a handicap freguently results 

in labeling and stereotyping the child with the following possible results: 

♦ • , * 

1. Exclnstion from screening/ identification procedures developed 

by the school to identity gifted/talented children. 

2. PI aceinent based upon the label with the likelihood of homo- 

geneity of approach and establishment of lowered teacher 
expectations'*:' 

3. Debilitating influence of the handicapped and inappropriate * 

educational intsrvention. 

4. Problems of "turf" resulting from the view that the child 

belongs to ih.it portion of the st^ff focusing on .the 
hand.icap and corre,sponding reluctances to release to other 
school personnel for services* A relented problem is pupil 
accounting and the desire to retain as many children as 

jy^ssible in a program to substantiate a need for the program. 

#• 

The number of gifted handicapped children remains unknown as do the 
number of underachieving gifted handicapped pupils. The limited avia'ilable 
information, reflected by the lack of citations relative to the tppic, is 
probabl^j related tO; both the difficulties in identification and the 
failure to develop screening/identification procedures due' to labeling 
* and sti^rootyping children with handicaps. An example of a federally 
funded project designed to identify gifted handicapped children is Project 
SEARCH (Search for Exceptional Abilities Reachable Among Childten with 
Handicaps) . / I 



The following guidelines have been suggeste J by Farr (1977) for 
dealing with the overlooked gifted handicapped child: 

1. We cannot afford to assumd that the handicapped is permanently 

restrictive; by virtue of his giftedness^, the handicapped 

youth has even more of an (i>p'portunity for adjustment and ' 

remediation of learning deficiencies. 

2. We need to nominate and identify gifted youngsters within the 

ranks of the handicapped with the same insistence rendered to 
the general school population. The search for potential should 
occur in all groups. 

'3* Since the severely handicapped child usually needs a somewhat 
sheltered environment, special emphasis must be placed within 
his special education class upon meeting his unique educational* 
needs as a gifted' person. Approaches, strategies, tools and^ 
materials, and teacher understanditig must be appropriate; 
often this necessitates inservice education of special, education 
staff in order to orient them to this particular exceptionality. 

^. .. . ^ 

4. For those handicapped gifted students who can be placed into 

special cl<fSses for the gifted, such procedures are desirable 
as it provid'^s a tiim for interaction with intellectual peer 
groups. This is recormended provided that the physical/emotional/ 
. social maturity is deemed suitable for such placement. 

5. Curriculum ^ocus should concentrate upon the following: 

a) acceleration within basic subject areas once .skill development 

has been initiated 

b) enrichment geared to particular needs of the gifted, to include 

such areas as problem^solving, inquiry skills, research, 
creative thinking and productivity , and affective learning 

c) career education 
^ d) independent study 

e) individualized learning (p. 1) . 

Di sadvant aged a nd culturallif different ^ The following definitions 
wore offered to describe these children: 

1. Disadvantaged - childrisn reared by lower class parents out 

bf the economic mainstream. 

2. Culturally different - children reared by parents who possess 

significantly different values and attitudes from those 
found in the dominant culture. 

Although it is simplistic to attempt to generalize characteristics 
by^ which the disadvantagyjd and culturally different children differ from 
children in the mainstream, the literature suggests that differences 
exist in (1) language, (2) experiences, (3) values, (4) attitudes laind 
interests, (5) community resources/support , and (6) expressions of 
giftedness. 
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The major factors that appear to contribute to underachievement 
(or possiolyto under aspiration) are related to: 

2. Parenthl and teacher attitudes and expectations, i.e. The 
view thatf there are few if any gifted/ talented children 
among lower class boys and girls. 

2. Poor quality of public schools^ i.e. the repeated finding 

that the quality of the public schools in lower class 
neighborhoods is lower than in upper, and middle class 
neighborhood. " • ^ 

3. Limited family resources, i.e. the lack of resources necessary 

to provide enrichment and diversity of experiences for gifted 
disadvantaged children. 

The number of underachieving gifted disadvantaged children is unknown. 
Attempts have been made to develop teacher checklists to aid the classroom 
teacher to identify disadvantaged qhildren who may be gifted. (see 
"Characteristics of Able Disadvasxtaged Pupils" in - Appendix) . Othei^ have 
offered suggestions for assessment instruments useful with disadvantaged 
populations (see Frasier, 1979: "Selected Assessment Instruments Dis- 
advantaged Gifted" in Appendix). . 

. Although culturally different children frequently are lumped with 
disadvantaged children, the two groups differ.. The major factors t^hat - 
appear to contribute to unc^erachlevement (or possibly to underaspi ration) 
are related to: . • 

1. Socialization factors, i.e. experiences of the child as 
socializatibn ' occurs within the subculture to which the 
chi Id belongs. 

. 2. Sub-cultural values and attitudes. Those attitudes, beliefs, 
abilities, etc. valued, by the subculture will be produced 
by phe culture. 

A number of attempts have been made to assess the influence of 
various cultures on the learning situation (see Clark, 1979: "Facilita- 
ting and Limiting Culturally Supported Attitudes and Abilities" in, 
Appnndix) . 

The identification of culturally different gifted children is a 
problem that has not been resolved. Critics of traditional assessment 
instruments point to standardization procedures employing norms based 
upon the dominant culture as contributing to a bias in many existing 
tests which may underestimate the abilities of some culturally different 
chil'Jren. Burch (1970) offered suggestions which may be useful as guide- 
lines in the identification of gifted children. Although he was addressing 
the identification of disadvantaged gifted children, the guidelines appear 
to have relevancy for culturally different children as well. 



1. The primary identification criterion should be that a child 
exhibit outstanding powers in one or more abilities valued 

by his culture; the degree, to wnich he manifests "bbese abilities 
•should be related both to national and to local cultural norms. 

2. The secondary criterion would be that applicable to the usual 
identification tests: he should measure on national norms on 
both ability and * achievement approximately at ^^bright average^^ 
levels or better. 

3. A special consideration should be given to those children with 
deix>nstrated creativity. 

4. Children who show social leadership potentials should also be 
given special considerations as having a quality strengthening 
their identification as gifted. (p. 47-48) 

Barriers td systematic identification of culturally different pupils are 
many and need to be resolved if we are to fully utilize the potential of out 
pluralistic society, f Barriers identified by Jordan (1974) include: 

1. Lack of early identification. Identification after age 9 or 

10 may be too late. .. 

« J 

2. Cultural pluralism. Gifted culturally different pupils must 
learr\ to function in the domina^nt culture without losdng their 
cultural uniqueness. 

3. System rigidity. Lach or limited commitment toward ^helping the 
gifted culturally different child. 

4. Attitudes and values. Failure to acknowledge that giftednessf, 
can exist in culturally different children. 

'■ - ' * 

5. Liifiited view of giftednes^. Lack of understanding of the /nuiti- 
fciceted nature of giftedness. 

6. t'in^ncing. Failure to provide the funds needed tfo systematically 
identify and provide appropriate programs for culturally different 
pupils. > . 

^ ,. ■ . 

^yj^ fQi.g ^.^.^.f^P.^yp.^?* Repeated differences have been noted between gifted 
males and fe/haies. A summary of these findings include: 

1. Achievement. Achievement curves for girls begin and stay ahead of 
boys consistently until high school, after which the curve plateaus 
and then drops off as the boys learning curves surpass those of ^ 
the girls. 

2. Abilities, boys excell in math and science whereas girls excell 
in arts and humanities. 
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1. More boys idontified as gifted than girls. Boys appear to be . 
wore variable than girls in that the numl^r of boys who are at 
Qither extreme (mentally retarded and gifted) excoll the number 
of girls. . 
* • ' 

4. Talented. Number of girls identified as talented greater than , 
boys during early yqars but early superiority vanishes Snd more 
males are identified as taluntcd as, age increases. 

m 

5. Personality . Boys and girls tend to- demonstrate differences on 
the following personality traits: 

• Girls: Submissive 
COQ forming 
Self-effacing 
Need to avoid success 

6. Interests. Although changing^ vocational and advocational interests 
have been found to differ between gifted boys and girls. 

While numerous factors have been suggested as contributing to those 
differences, the majority can be categorized as related to either innate v 
sex differences or cultural role^ expectations . Differences specifically 
related to innate sex differences are difficult to identify . Obvious 
physiological and anatomic differences exist between males and females but 
jt/ie relationship between these differences and reported differences between 
boys and girls is not clear. * ' ' ' 

The acculturation process appears to be a likely source for some of the 
observed differences . • Examples of the impact of the acculturation process 
include: ^ 

1. Sex role >models. Boys and girls, observe sex 'role expectations 
*from older children and adults. 

2. Valued female characteristics . Characteristics valued in girls 
are encouraged via an elaborate system of rewards and punishments . 
'Che consequences of deviations from these valued characteristics 
usually are unpleasant and Enforced by individuals significant to * 
the child. ' * . 

3. Institutionalized sex .stereotyping. The sex^role models and valued 
s&x characteristics are deeply imbedded in our culture: 

a. Playthings - identification of certain classes of playthings 
for each sex, e.g. toy trucks for boys, dolls for girls. 

b. Child care - holding boy infants facing away (outward 
orientated) whiJa holding girl infants facing inward (inward 
orientation) . 'Elaboratness of regulations governing behavior 
of girls vs. boys. 



Boys; Aggressive 
Adventurous 
Self confident 
Need to succeed 
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c. Educational curriculum - sex rolos deplicted in text 
n^tarials, course offeriiygs , otp* 

d. Vocational training ,^ male vs. fomale occupations. • 

Employment critQvia - the use of nan job relisted criteria, 
e.g. height, weight, etc. 

♦ » 

4. frmdie underasp i ration . Traditionally , career choice often has 
bvrn dotarminod by extraneous circumstances rather than ^training 
or inti^rost. Early promising talent frequently fails to rlnvelop 
duo, to limltGd opportunities and lack of oncouragoment. \ 

\ 

Although the acculturation process is undergoing changes which hold 
prdndse of reducing sex stereotypes and frering females from some of the 
mr.>re obvious sex role restraints, it is not at all clear how far' this change 
will go or how extreme it will become. . ^ 

Bella Kranz (1975) proposed a ^'Domino Theory" to explain the diLb^mma glftmd 
femalL}S find themselves in relative to full utilization of their ability. Her 
theory proposes five relate'd factors that may result in underachievement and 
uhderaspi ration; 

l\ . Motive to avoid success. Gifted girls learn that if^ other societal 
goals ar'<^ to be achieved (e.g. marriage), then success must be 

avoided. ' . . 

0 

2. Difficulty with autonomy. The gifted girl has difficulty recon- 
ciling her self concept wittf the stereotype of her held by others. 

J. Devaluation of /e/rwle aontrib*itions . The gifted girl is repeatedly 
exposed to the notion that male contributions are more valuable thsth 
those made by^ females. 

4. liosu of feminity. Thn gifted girl ifl taught that unusual excellence ^ 
rs associated with the loss of characteristics valued by society. 

5. Competition with ^les. The gifted girls' performance is affected 
when involved in agressive competition with males ^ 

Kranz (1075) provides Several interesting case studies of gifted women 
and offers suggestions for working toward the eradication of barriezs faced 
by gifted girls. ' 

V The workstiop participants agreed that uridor^ motivation is a greater problem 
for gifted females than gifted mlea. Several perspnal examples were provided 
which underscored the notion that gifted women often are forced to choose 
bt twui^n career goals and traditional family oriented goajis. Additional points 
made included: 

J. Men play a significant role in diacx>verSng and nurturing female 
talent, and working with talented femalea in removing road blockB 
to successful fulfillment of their talent. 



2. Many fonuiLos contribute to the problem by their obvious preference 
for rrula ovor f(^jnale superviaors . The negeitivo image mny females 
h^ve of the fcmdlc oxecutivo maybe derived from the successful women* s 
^ belief that sho must work other women as hard as she worked to 

achievt) success. An alternate attitude is emerging whereby, the 
sucl^ossful wom^ji) feels an obli(jation to help other women also 
• achieve success: 

J. Marriage and motherhood should not be incompatible with career. 
Problijm^ arise when two brittle egos are involved. 

I. Tlie failiwe of women to obtain administrative positions appears to 
be a L'litch 22 situation. The results of a nationwide survey found , 
that While women obtained uJ.vanced degrees, they focused on obtaining 
advanced training in a subject }area rather than administr^ilon 
ConsequcntLrj , while affirmative action programs encourage employment 
of t^.:*irkilos in admlnit;tza^ion positions, few women possess the necessary 
credential r> , o.rj. only two of \he 550 superintendents employed by the 
public schooj!^ of Pennsylvania am women i ^ (Cibik, Note 1).^ 

V 

[nadoqaate ryducation. \Although the rehitionship is unknown, it appears 
obvious that iyiadequato educational programs probably are related to under- 
achinvamt^nt in gifted children. In Pennsylvania , approximately one third of 
.-t/ie estimated gifted pupil population has been identified (Farr, 1977). 
Conversely , approximately two thirds remain unidentified. Even for tho^e 
wlio' ate fortunate enohgh to have been identified, the adequacy and appropriate- 
ness of thtM educational programs provided are not known. Although figures are 
not available, the number of gifted children identified and served should be 
higher now (1979) due to the implementation of the Ri^ht to Education inandated 
for gifted children in Pennsylvania. (22 Pa. Code Ch. 13,, 13^21). \ 

Difficulties associatecf with dqftermining the impact of Inadequate education 
on the achievement of gifted children is related to two major factors: 

1. No existing standards are available to determine expected 
performance, i.e. what achievement is to be expected from 
a ten year old child with an IQ of^ 145? 

J. Comparative research is limited, i.e. the comparison of achievement 
of matched gifted children enj:ollod in an appropriate educational 
program wl th those who are not » • 

A ff'w studies have found results that suggest inappropriate education may 
>ontt Unite In undfrachiovement . French (1968), in a study of dropouts 'in 
rmnsylvani h found tliat i^.J'-t of gifted droi)outs left school because of 
i i) lailute, (b) dislikr of^Sichocl, or '(c) being asked to leave. Briclilin 
and Brick J In (1907) refxjrtcd that poor teaching was a major factor contributing 
f » nnd^'nichi (^v^'ment among bright children. The importance of poor teaching ' 
I ; ilr^^ :;trf r^^>ed hq Rice as a m^ult of his experiences with the Reading Clinic 
ai .'Uiprery Kcn/k SLatf' College. (Rice, Note' 2) 



An inappropriate education, while difficult to define, probably consists 
6£ a^^oast three (1) features: (1) nonstimLlating cnvi^nment, (2) lack 
of 'eaily identification and remediation, ai)d (3) lack of adequately trained 
tea^:hers. A number of factors contribute to a nonstimulating onvironnient 
ir\(.!ludlng lack of adequate class size, lack of appropriate materials, lack 
of individualization, "grade level mentality", lack of adequately trained ■ 
tt>a\;hors, etc. The apparent results of the nonstimulating environment for 
fjiflod pupils include: 

-■ ■ ' 

1. Boredom. Bort^dom results in day dreaming, inattcntiveness, behavior • 
problems, delinquent behavior, etc. 

2. Slipshod work habits. Failure to develop necessary basic knowledge, 
^icademic tools or processes, habits of sustained inquiry, etc. 

3. "Habits of underachievoment" (Nowland, 1976). Willingness to do 
just enough to "get by". . ^ . 

4. L:ick of solf ■fulfillntcnt. The child fails to become an achiever, 
sorteone who utilizes his/her abilities to the fullest extent possible. 

5. Imjw or under aspirations. Failure to establish goals consistent 
wL th abil iiies. ' , . 

6. ^ Eniotional problems. Failure to develop positive mental attitudes 

resulting in behavior , that is possibly bizarre and occasionally 
extreme enough to become self destructive. . . 

7. Ciiiicism. Failure to develop a realistic outlook due to excessive 
idealism. Failure of others to live up to bis/her expectations may . 
result in depression and bitterness and alienation/ rebelliousness. 

W*.' frequently hear the cliche, "Prevention is the best cure". This cliche 
M'peaia to jbt? as appropriate for gifted children who are experiencing under- 
,u-hii'vemrnt us it is for all underachievcrs The lack of early identification 
Mid remediation services for^underachieving gifted pupils should be viewed 
j.s contributing to an inappropriate education. Once the "habit of under- 
achiever,tent" is intrenched, it is difficult to remediate the problem and ^ 
restore the gifted child' to appropriate achievement. Early identification 
.ml prrvvntion appear to bv both cost and time efficient. 

It was the concensus of opinion that adeqi^ately trained teachers are 
f';'UH)ti.iL to thf' dweloprnt^nt of an adequate educational program. There is 
';'>im' avidoncr that incompetent or insecure teachers contribute to undetachieve- 
m nt. (Sec "Cduaes of undurachicvcment among mentally gifted pupils" in 
Appendix.} ■ The lack of .systematic ttaining programs and high quality insezvice 
ci-icatipn tor teachers of the gifted were cited as factors contributing to 
t'ii'.-' pi-ohLt'm ot 'undvr;Jchi cwmcht. 
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^\^vumu\iln Alt i tiiilf\; . Tho lack of (:onrJ:;t(}nt ?nttT^v;f: in and f^upjxjit 
!tuv tho '^nt ibl mhmont- and m.ii ntct!aiia(} of approptiatn educational programs 
f'jt' ifi/ t'Hi //u;»i hi/ the cotmnimitJj also won.^ viowrd as major factorr^ 
t:*}ntti but irur to LUu{orach}*'VL'!rhmt am.)ivj ififtod pupiltj. Attitudes of 
i ndi ftcronc*t\ nt^iflt^ct and liontA 1 xti^^ not nnlq interfere with the school^s 
!\)rt>t tj di'vciijp proqnm^ for (gifted i.'hi'j^lron but also prevent Hppiopriate 
J iiLIcwit iim for t xfstin^f proqrauvj. The r 'ro^-^.s of ir^pprnprxatc 
jommii^u rij attitudt^s are related to all the fautors contributing to fender-- 
achii}Vi'int>ht di r^i'uti:;ed durimj the worh^hop. Community attitudes influence 
the attJtudi>s of tuachersi, administrators, scho(il board members, parents 
and children enrolled in the school, ^ Any review/ of the history of gifted 
t^ducation in^t}ie United Stata,^ is a reflection of the inconsistency of the 
attitudes hula by the commiwity and tho effects of these attitudes on *:h§ 
schools. • n ' . 

The increase in advocacy and the use of litigation to increase the 
likelihood that gifted children will be provided an adequate education 
regardless of - community attitude were viewed as major factors to hopefully 
either alter community attitudes or minimize its affect. The extension of 
the ''Right to Education** mandated in Pennsylvania to include the gifted is 
a standard that hopefully will b^ adopted by all states (PDE , 1977). the 
possible impact of the litigation for Tommy Irwin' (Tom's problem, 197^) 
is viewed as a potential precedent that could have a major influence on' 
funding piograms for exceptional children. 

RenunlLal Stratf^ajieS 

In order to derive [)ory;ible strategics for remediating underachievement 
in (jif'ted {:lii Idren.^ a series of case studies were presented to the workshop 
purticipantf; (Sci' Appendix). The participants reviewed and analyzed each 
CiU,t* t J (1) idt'^ntity possible contributing-' factors and (2) suggest possible 
pr*^ VL'it Litiv '/ r'emedl a 1 stratrgi es . 

c'.i^.f- No. 1: Rich. Tl}o participants who reviewed Rich identified' a number 

ot poi-u;lt.le contributing factors including : 

L. Fathi^r is rejecting and domineering (factors usually not associated ^ 
with acbievcmrnt) , " " . 

^ Father appear^s to he threatened by Rich's ability (father high school 

d^'opout) • ^ 

Rich associates with a peer group of undcrachievers (peer acceptance) a 

4. Teacben: bad a preconceived notion of high ability based upon the 
performance of a sibling (expectancy) . 



ERIC 



5* Rich procnnutinate^ and avoids challenging situations (poor wor)c 

babi tti) * . 

0. Rirh la<:ks intt^qraf ion of qoals (lack Of goal orientation) . 

7. He Si^fn unreal istic high r.tandards (poor work habits). 

h\ Ri^:b lack^ conf idt-na* in bim:ie}f a.vil '^^^^ ^^^'^^ seU -accepting 
(lH)()r st'lf-cofn't'pt)*' \ 
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Based upon the contributing factors ider^tified, several preventative/ 
rcmc'Hal strateg'.c^s were suggested including: 

1. Help Rich fo-Mlate realistic goals. 

2. Provide Coum.'^ling to Rich to help improve his self -concept , 

and accept the way things are at home. . 

3. Suggest family counseling. 

4. Involve parents in school afft^ivities in which Rich is involved. 

5. Provide success experiences 

6. Provide an area of interest to focus on within his ability. 
Case No. 2 : R ose . The possible contributing factors include: . 

1. Rose'^s family a (Mexican-American) adhere to traditional values 

which devalue achievement especially for girls (culturally 
different) . 

2. The family is intact and there is considerable family solidarity > 

which reinforces the pressure to conform (culturally different) . 

3. Rose is confronted with an ultimatum to either adhere to traditional 

cultural values or lose the solid support of .her family (conflicting 
cultural values). 

.. V 

•' 

r 

The strategies suggested include: 

1. Kose wiH need a strong, supportive base beside herself to be 

successful. Her teachers could help provide this support. 

2. Identification of a surrogate Mexican-American family may provide 

the needed support. 

3. Family counseling may be helpful if Rosens family would agree: 

Case No. 3: Mike . There are a number of factors that the workshop 
participants viewed as contributing to Mike's under achievement including: 

1. Mike attends a special class for the educationally handicapped 

(exclusion). 

2. The special classroom was organized in such a way as to isolate 

pupils (homogeniety of approach) . 
3: Rock music provided background stimulation (homogeniety of approach) . 

4. Mike has had multiple unfavorable educational experiences (inappropriate 

education) . 

5. Mike lacks challenging work and peers (inappropriate education) . 

6. Mike's teacher used tangible reinforcers (homogeniety of approach) . 
7-. Mik'^ has poor relations with his . peers (debilitating) . 

The workshop participants identified a variety of preventative/ remedial 
strategies for possible use with Mike: 

> * 

1. Mike should have been identified erArlier as a gifted child. 

2. Mike needs more stimulating assignments. 

3. Mike needs a more appropriate and stimulating reinforcement system. 

4. Educational placements should not be used as punishment or for 

discipline. A better placement should be made, 
b. Mike should receive educational counseling services. 
I. 6. Mike needs a better quality of attention ftom his teachers. 
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7. Specific behavior boundaries should be established. 
*S. Mike needs assistance in improving communication with teachers 
and peers. 

Case No. 4: ^ne. Possible contributing factors Identified by the 

workshop participant^ include: 

1. Jane felt excluded by her classmates for achieving (peer pressure) . 

2. Jane's work was open to all for scrutiny (peer pressures) . 

i. Jane was required to compete against her friends (peer a^eptance) . 

4. Jane appeared to be sensitive and to have self doubts ( self -concept ) . 

5. Jane's teacher did not seem to be aware of the situation she placed* 

Jane in with her techniques (teacher competency). 

As a result of reviewing and discussing Jane, the following preventative/ 
remedial strategies were suggested: 

♦ 

1. Jane's teacher should change class procedures so as to: 

'o 

a. Group Jane with students of similar ability and achievement. 

b. Test' competencies privately — not publicly. 

2*. Janets teacher needs assistance to be more observant and to be more 
aw^re of individual needs of her ^tudents^ 

^A®^ ^Q* 5* Mar if. Based upon an analysis of the brief information available 4 
the following contributing factors may be relevant: 

. ,1. Mary appears to he bored due to the lack of challenging instriictional 
materials (inappropriate education) . 
2i Mary's behavior is likely the result of her frustration (inappropriate 
. educatior\J . 

3. Mary's teacher expectedr^her to use grade level materials (grade level 

mentality). 

\ A number of possible strategies for prevention/ remediation were identified 

incl[iding: - ' 

Early identification would have "discovered" Mary's ability. 

2. Mary needs individuA^H^ed instruction based upon her ability, 

performance f and interests* She needs challenging projects. " . 

3. Mary should be transferred to av teacher who will be accepting 

of a gifted child. 

. Case NOj_6j Norman . The following factors were viewed as possible 
contributing factors: ^ 

1. Norman was denied early admission to school (community attitude) • 

2. School work provided not challenging enough resulting in excess 

time on hands and labeled "iazy" (poor work habits). 

3. Norman was "enriched" with meaningless tasks (inappropriate education)* 

4. Norman's teachers had low expectations for him and did not permit 

him to enter an individualized program (teacher competencies) . 

5. The emotiOi}al tension of Norman' it home was high. 

6. Norman eventually dropped out of school (inapproriate education) . 



number of suggestions for prevention/ remediation were offerbd. 
Somo hese included: 



1. Norman should have been offered early school admission. 

2. Norman should have been provided more challenging work. 

3. His. giftednQss should have been identified earlier. 

4. His teachers should have established higher expectations . ^ 

5. Enrichment activities should have been provided. 

* 6, Norman should have been permitted to try the experimental 
individualized program. 
7. Counseling services'^ should have been offered to Norman and 
family' counseling suggested to his parents. 

Case No. 7 : Oscar . A number of contributing factors were suggested 
as possibly relevant including: 

1. Oscar was accelerated via grade skipping but hfithout clear 

goals in mind (inappropriate education) . 

2. Oscar's teacher insisted that he stay with his assigned reading 

* group (grade level mentality) . 

3. Oscar was not identified as gifted until he was in first grade. 

He apparently started at the normal age (inappropriate education) . 

4. When frustrated, Oscar, became agressive and or sulked (inappropriate 

education). 

5. Oscar's teacher labeled him as lazy (inappropriate education) . 

Following a discussion of the possible causal factors, a number of 
preventative/ remedial strategies were suggested including: 

\: 1. Oscar should have been identified gifted before school entrance 
and early admission considered . 

2. Oscar's teachers need to provide him with more challenging work. 

Higher teacher expectations are in order. 

3. Assist all who Work with Oscar, including his parents, understand 

}iis gifted ability. 

Remc di a 1 Techni ques % « 

Although a number of remedial technigues can be found in most textbooks 
on underachievement, there appear to be two major categories Itito which most 
remedial techniques can be grouped. i 

Cofih^olin^. The rationale for counseling as a remedial technique appears 
to include two major themes: 

1. The underachiever has a low self esteem which results in poor 

academic performance which results in a poor self concept 
which confirms the low self esteem. 

2. The underachiever gains more attention from failing than from 
^ ^Succeeding. ^ 
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A number of types of counseling have been used with various degrees 
of Success with underachieving gifted puoils. The techniques include: 

!• Individuo.l Counseling - not very successful 

2. Group Counseling - somewhat successful 

3. FamJily Counseling - successful ^ especially at elepDontary level 

4. Educational guidance - not very successful 

5. Exhortation - not very successful 

Adjust school program and cu rric ulum. The rationale for school and 
curriculum adjustments is that the underachiever lacks specific identifiabl 
skills/information which can be taught: the various adjustments include: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Selected placement - most successful 
Individual tutoring - not very successful 

Special class or homogeneous grouping - not very successful 
Homeroom guidance classes - not very successful 



Based upon all the evidence that is available, the best remediation, is 
prevention followed by very early identification and remediation. 
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PacilHaling CuHuraNy Supported 
Altitude «nd Abilities 
Children Often Bring'to the 
Learning Situation 

lAbimy rtDtiitfiA^ follow diroiitDns 
Attitudes favorini^ edu^iifiun. 
Respect for teachers and oihiTs. 
^ititude toward disciphnr as Huhiunce. 
Serious and caring attitade t(nvard 

their own developn'rpnl 
Tend lo test at, or above, tlw r^^fin on 

all tests of intelligence 
Mij!!(h ochievemeht motivation 
Family unity, vjery supporiivi- ol, 

child's fichievement 



lend to test high orVall tests of 

intelligence, ofteh reKl^^^rlll^ very 

high S( ores, 
Attitudes favoring eriuc aijf)ii, pr*M»fj,il . 

irnprovcnient. 
Vpry high achievemertt orientation, 
f xpcrirnre with indrppndt*nl ihinkii^g. 

abstract thinkinv., and probl'^ni solving;. 



Limiting CulturalU Supported 

Attitudes and Abilitie^^ 
Children Often Rring to the 
Learning SiluAtioif 



unfavorable to parfioptition 
in discusNiijn groups. 
LiitU' exptM en< es with independent 

Stronw: valuing of conform»tv winch 

inhibits f. rr,j?ive ac fivitv '*i 

divofi^fnl tl^mkinp 
QuicM mi^nnt r, whu h ma\ foster 

unr^.ilisti' expecfanons and 
, iiufpropnate .issessmcnts 
Aciiudt* of pcrte( tioDism. make> 

lisinki rrisiaki'S as li^armnk; 

expof iences quIU' ditf irult 
So» role d'tfer«viti..iinn— mal<» mi^re 

dfsir-^ljle and donai ,int sex. 
(.ritud^ soU-roiicepf. 

Often rornpotituiv 
Pt-rft'i tiunisi attitu<le that c,kjsl»* 

fension aod frustijfion m 

learnmg ne^ material 
Pr»'s»iirt to achieve rrom family 

sometimeS'Cv »»s^»,<». ^^penalls 

Ailh mjirs. 



Ulack 

ittj^hv. VVji, C.aliagher, 19r5; 
(•arrvlt. 1947: lenkin>. 1950. 
Minebrri?. 1944: lawrie. 1%9: 
luikiiv. 1925; Miles. 1954) 



( onf'fliMit, KOf)d sel* ' OMt rpt 

FxpDH'.jrr to manv irlcas and tontc^ni arr^is. 

f^i^htv verbal 

Belief that the ^utU] is oidprly and (an 

be rationally controlled. 
Fxpef tjiion that ea< n i hild will Irjvr 

h(ime and achieve (jwn 

contributing unit. 
Preff^ronre for individual rilher ihan 

family credit for achievement. 
Trend toward equality in family structure. 



Fxper^'nce wiih independeni acnon. 

Self-sufficiency. 

Imagination and humor 

Physical action oriented 

Middle c lass blacks accept as valid the 

values and attitudes of suriety'^ 

middle class. * 



I imtted r>pt«rienrr v tih varied or 

4^trnded language* iiatiern*,. 
Sex role stereotyping- -sexe^ have 

delined roles, twice ai many girls 

31 e itientified gifted as boys, 

more black women employed than men 
luwf f riar lacks have problems that 

are typical of^disacUantagetf 
ipopulati^ins. Such problems are not 

result ol en(ulluutn)n 



S?ikc4lliift or Mink CroMf 



FacWtariiif Cyhur#Ny Supported 
AMtudM and Abilities 
CtiNdrcffi OHm Iring to the 
iMrntfift Situation 



Mexican-Ameriran 
(Bef nal, 1973; Augon & 
Marqufz, 1975) 



itfifMu^ 



Aitiiude> of cooptracion. 
Attitudes favoring education through 

high school. 
Supportive familvi onnfrri unity. 
Affectionale. demonstrative parental 

relationship. ^ 
Unusually mature and responsible for 

their age. 
Experience with giving advice and 
^ judgHDents in disputes, planning 

strategies^ etc. 
Anxious to try out r>ew ideas. 
Able to initiate and maintain meaningful 

transactions with adults. 
Facility for learning second language. 



Limiting Culturally Supported 

Attitudes and AbMilies 
Children Often Iring to the 
Learning Situation 

Language of dominant culture often 

unfamiliar. 
Attitudes depreciating education tor 

family after high school, seen as ' 

unrealistic* especially for women.-* 
Attitudes which differ on basic time» 

space reality, may cause mis- 
understandings. 
Attitudes against competition make 

it difficult to succeed in some more 

traditional classrooms. 
Sex role stereotyping— each sex. 

expeded to adhere to defined roie. 
Lack of experience with values of 

other cultures. 
Emphasis on family over achievement 

and life goals of children. 



Sources Clark ^ B. Growing up gifted . Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1979. 
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SLIPPRPY ROCK STATSi^LLEGE 
Department of StK^cial Education 

duse?s of Undorachi^v(^m€'.nt Among llcntally Gifted Pupils 

A numbnr of causis for unirr.ic:}nevcn,?nt hav(^ boon identified amonq mentallx) 
giftod pupiln. l--hi'^^' thf: rvrisons for Qnrl'-^rachiov(ma:'t arc many and complex ^ 
and must bo in-Uvi ^u-ilVi ri::jS( kgoc? for Mch learner, some factors have been 
n}p(?rted which mnoar to occui with some degree of frequency. Manqyof the 
reasons for unih^r^ichit^^vricn^t .viong qiftnd pupils arc alro- related to imdcr- 
achxcvGmr.'nt amon^ nonqj fted pupils. Factors associat'^d with underachievenept 
inciudD: . . 

1. Sox of tho Learner . Thoro is s'omo evidence to suggest that under^ 
achievanh-nt is rulati^d to the sax of the learner:. 

-maiu' underachicvers begin underachieving early in their school 
cxpcri.-nc » ani the degree of underadhievemvnt increases each 
year* , " 

-fomaJf' 'underachievers frequently are successful oarlin in their ^ 
school :^xperionce with underachievement becoming apparent during 
the intermodiatu school grades and increasing each year thereafter . 

-male undcrachievement is at least double that found among fomaXes. 

-t/iu charictf^ristics; of male underachiev^^rs differ from female 
underachicvcrs . - ' 

2. Families of the learni^r . There is evidence that the families of under ^ 
achicv.^rs differ from families of achieving pupils. In famHies of 
underachio\^ing pupils - 

r 

'the studjnt is more dependent on the mother. 

"the father is rejecting, domineering, gives, little warmth or affection. > 

-the relationship between father and daughter or father arJ son is nogative 
or nonexistent. 

-varents set unrealistic goals for students, and the students imagine 
that they are only is valuable or 'good*' as their accomplishments . 

^pan^nts illow achievement to go unrewarded. 

I- ^thi} students identify less with their parents. 

--thijrc are deep social and emotional problems in. the family. 

-parents ire less active ind less supportive of students. 

-thi. 5;tud/*nt-':j r^chievemimts present a threat to the parents and thair 
adnlt su(Mjriority. > 

-pin-nts iro less r,h-irinq of ideas, nf faction, trust, or rtpprovnl. 
"pirtmts .irt' mom rvstrictivu ind scvar\j in thoir punishment . 
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School cxporiuncc!^ of the iearm^r . Then- Is soma avidencO' that incompetont 
or insocur*J to.icherf? contrihutL'^ to undorachiovc^mont. yf:e(ichQrs who ^ 
contribute' to und^Tachiev^jmunt iru toichars who: 

-must n:iint<:\in s^upcrioritij in thu H^-ld of knowlodga. 

--impos.i unro-ilistic goals ind standards (the parfoctionist) , 

> , ... 

-Lisa thnvits, ridicule, w.irnings, and ultimatums; rnroly show wnrwth or 
iccoptmcc; ire cold and imporsnnil, 

-viro too uasy; d(:> not present ch.dlungon 

— havo prcdictiblu, routine schedulvs; do not present a stimulating 
onvironmarit\ . ^ 

-possess poor teaching skills. 

4. Poor work habits of the loarner . Evidence also exists to suggest that 
many gifted students are underachievors due to poor work habits: 

' ,7 'the underachievor tncks the basic knowledge , academic tools or proceaseB, 

^cir tho hihits of sustained inquirif needed to., perform with excellence* 

5. Varied and numerous interests of the learner. 

-the underachiever may extend their intqrests in too many aroas^ 
engage in too many activitos , and either fail to or be unable to 
establish priorities. ^ ^ 

•y ' ■ 

6* Cultural vMues of the learner . Some evidence suggests that underachievcment 

may he related to the milieu in which the gifted pupil is located: 

■'1 • . <. 

-thtj Community does not valw: higher education. 

-the. pet^r group devalues academic achievement and values ccnformity. to 
no n- lead ami c behaviors. 

-adolescent girls freauuntly risk unpopularity if they reveal high 
academic ability. 

7\ Econondc and ethnic status of the loirner . Evidence suggests that 
undorachievomvnt among disidvintagod and culturally different gifted 
pupils may result from factors related to their non^majority status. 
Amcmg these pupils when underachievement accurs: 

-the subculture does m>t support academic achievement* 

-academic activity in soon as '^sissy'* for boys and too aggressive tor girls,- 
th(j subcultur e supports sex rolf:f stereo tyi)es. 

\ 

^low aspirations for career goals center on niechahical or survival skills ; 
-educatitmal goils are nonexistent . 
Sc^urce: adapted from Clark, n. Growing up gifted » Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1979. 
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SLIPPERY ROCK STATE COLLEGE 
Dopartinicht of Spt^cial Education . 

CUaractv.Tj -jtics of Undoracluovinp Riftld Pupils 

V 

Although laekinr a connon def inition of cither thv:; muntally gifted or underach-ievement 
th' !X' have boLjL ci nur.:ljuv ;f studii^c v:hich r^^port the char'actorist ics of undGrachioving 
Tiiontaily Rifted pupils, A con^pilation of characteristics idcn'tUf icd among undcrachievers 
ihcludo: ' , 

> • ■ 

-:-a finding:, repeated in inost studios is '^thc low self-condept of the underachievcr . 

They arc negative in their ovalu:itions o^ themselves. Their ^c.clin^^s of 

inferiority may be denionstratcd by. distrust, disinterest, lack of concern, 

and even hostility toward others. 
— they often feel nijected by their family i they feel that their parents are 

dissatisfied witii them. . ■. . 

— because of a foelinp of helplessness, they may take no responsibility for their 

actions, externaj^izing conflict and problems, 
--they may show marked hostility toward adult authority figures ^and general 

distrust of adults. 
— they may feel victimized. ' ' ' . 

--they of tan Jo not like schoo^. or their teachers and choose companions who 

havo negative attitudes tov;afd school also, 
--they may seem rebellious. /i 

--woak motivation for academic achievement has been noted, and they may lack' 
academic skill?,. 

— they tend to have poor study habits, do less homework, and frequently nap 
• ' wiien. trying to study. 

— thc^y aJ?e. less Intellectually adaptive. 
<. --they are leiis persistent, less assertive, and show high levels of withdrawal 

in- classroom situations, 
--they iiold- lower lea4ership status and are less popular with their peers, 
--they are , of ten less mature than achievers (e.^., lack self-discipline, 

procrastinate, shov/ unwillingness to . com.plcfte tasks deemed unpleasant^ have 

high distractibility, act highly impulsively, and are uPwilling to face 

unpleasant realities), 
--they often show, poor p^^rsonril adjustment and express feelings of being restricted 

in their actions. ' ' * 
--tht..y may not have any hobbies, interests, or activities that could occupy their 

spare time. 

— they tend to have lower aspi.rations than achievers and do not have a clear 

idea of vocational goalc. 
--they are not able to think or plan future goals. 

--they tend to state their goals very late and often choose' goals that are not in 
line with their* major interests or abilities. Often the goals they adopt have 
been get for them. ^ 

• — in choosing, a cai'eor, they show preferences for manual activities, business, 
.; '",iir?ci occupations, or anything with a strong persuasive trend over more 
jjocialiy concerned or professional occupations. 



Sourr.e: Clark, B. Hrowing up gifted . Columbus: Charles IT. Merrill, 1979. 



SLIPPERY ROCK STATE COLLEGE 
Departmnt of Special Education 



Case No. 1: Rich 



1 ' 
I wouhl like you lo HMM'i Rich. Ki(h attends d largo integratrd high school in \hv 
suburbs of a large city whc»re lh(» majority ot the students como from midHlr-class 
lamilies. He is alhliMic, good looking, and always well-dressed and wf ll-^ro(Wd. Hi*, 
family has fairly tradilionalValues and aspirations of arhievemenUor their children. Rich. * 
the third of five children, has an older brother and sister who were both high academic 
achievers The father was a grade school drop out. but has worked his way from a dot k 
loader to an office job with the firm. The motf^er was a high school gradual^., and hi r 
family is from a decidedly higher social stratum than her husband's. 

Mthough Rich.has been identified as a gifted learner, he does not belong lo the ^^roup 
of school leaders ^nd achievers who detennine sk hool activities. Insinad. he has chosen ,i 
perr group of underatfiievers like himself among whom hff is considered a leader. 

Rich is known to bo very good at sports and ii probably one of the best tennis player:* . 
in his school, although he refuses to try i^ut for the school teiinis team. 

Rif h has been placed in advanced classes, although he maintains al* jul a C avera^o. 
His teachers otien < omment thai he is not living up lo his capability Par I of the reason tor 
his low grades is his habit of pulling off all assigomenis to the last minute and thiMi dorng 
only enough lo get by. He is a good reader ,^as an exceptional vocabulary and reacfs 
extensively in books unrelated to Ws school subjects. When Rich "turves in" to a class, 
rarely., he ran pull an A without any problem. But that is only when he gets excited about 
the class or the subject, as wfien he got into government last year and betame so 
involved with^x^lilics. political systems, and strategies that he spent hours before and 
after m hool c|uestioning the tearh^r about ev%:rything he knew. He i-nded up being 
picked to attend a model government confererue in the itate capital last sumrrier, but 
now, with his new (lasses, he has "tuned out'' again. 

Although Rich is outgoing and open* with his peers, he is extremely nervous and 
uncomfortable around authority figures, suchr as teachers. He lacks confidence in himself 
and is not very self -accepting. Once he was allowed to cooperatively contract with his 
teacher for a project in which he felt he would l>e interest ni He set unrealisticallv high 
standards for himu'lf , even though the teacher insisted that she would settle for far less. 
He procrastinated for weeks and then gave up the entjre project saying. "If | can't do a 
good job on something. I just won't do It." 

In irymg to understand Rich and help him wtth his underachieving patterh/one of his 
teachers met with Rich ami his fimily several times in their home. Although his father 
exp^t'^^d the desire for Ri(h to attend (ollege, he >eemed to have a very negative 
attitude toward education His father was very insistent on his son's strict obedience lo 
the rules, seeing each at t of c ompliance as a minor victory tor himself and a defeat for his 
son There was an obvious-e'motional gap between the father and-son R'ch's father ' 
seemi»d lo express only two^iitudes toward hirn, indifference or hostility. He seemed 
totally mcapabie of responding to any of Rich's achievements; no matter how excellent. 
The leaiher's effort to discuss the accomplishmer#> Rich had made in the government 
class were met with stor^ey srlt^me. It seemed as if there were a< lu iHv a competition 
belwei f) the two, wherein the^ta|her hid his U ar of losing behind demands lor 
p«»rfection arwi \f«'fusal lo recognize prifrclion sln)uld his son approach it. Thus, lor 
• Rich to artempt aAy new task nvMnt risking almosi rerlain reaffirmation ol his inabilities. 
hissHf-believiul Wlrthlessness, and that wcaild^HM von more iraurnaiic should his efforts 
actually produce less than avrraK*' gradi^s or o suits, lo fail bcnartie the onr thin^; «ich 
could not allow. To quote Ri^ fi, "If I ( an t do a good job on sometlung. I juM won t df» it." 



aourcesf Clark, B. ^ Growing up gifted . ColumbuB, Ohiot Carles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1979. 
Newland, O.T.E. The gifted in aocio-educational perapectiven . 
Englewood CliffB, N.J.t Prentice^Hkll, Inc., 1976. 
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C ase No, 2 : ^osd 



Kns., IS J luv..|v, dark h.nrod Kifl who has liv,-d with hor Mohk .....An.ni. .,m l.-tnilv in 
hwrno .11 orh.-r Uh' M.t pHrenls w.tc r.iisrd in Mexico ..nd ,amo to Southern 
Ca hfoiMM lo finil a hiKh,.r sf,ndHrd uf livi,.^'. llu-y hold the traditional values oi thnr 
• rul.uM. ar,d have t<„.nd adaptir.K to Amon. an values difficult, Throunhout ^.-r hn<h 
vcr.Mol (ari-. i, Rosa has noiaodbly xrown into a lirst rate student-curious, mtellim-nt, 
coi,siar,tly pursuM.K ideas ami probh-nis to f.-oot out original and crra.ivo solutions. Shr 
IOI..IIV ,.n)oys lK.rs,l,olasiK ability. Kosa is ijuict. poised, and sHf-conlidont. Hor fanuly 
pfovi.les her with stronnth and love and values her as a w6man of their culture 

At the leKinn.nn of hor senior year, the gifted coordinator suKgested that she apply (or 
srhoJarsh|j,s to major universities tl.iouKhoul. the country. Shb wrote to Stanfpid. 
Ha. van., Yale, UC at Ik-rkeley. and Columbia. When she received her scholarship offer 
from St.inford. everyone at school wis exdtecJ. Then, when Harvard, Yale, and Berkeley 
Jls(» of ered excellent s^holar'shi^>s. the entire faculty and all her friends were ecstatic. 
They all were anxiogs to see which one she would choose. What * fantastic opportunity! 
8.11 tfren the gi ted (oc.rdinator got the word. Rosa's father refused to allow her to go lo 
college any college. It was not right foi women to be away from home unless they were 
ftia-ried, and her place was with her family. Besides, what did she need a college deiiree 
for, she must start her family soon. Women ha<f no business running around gelline ideas 
put in their heads. The gifted coordinator tilked to "Rosa's father, and the principal and 
the family priest talked to hmi. but to no avail. • 

Then one da> in May. Rosa came to school very disturbed and asked to see the Rifted 
cjMiidinator an.! one of hei favorite teachers. As they sat down together, Rosa quietly, 
ahnosr m whispers, with sadness brimming in her eyes and spilling softly .k,wn her 
< heeks, said that her father lud issued an ultimatum. If she persisted in her foolishnoss of 
wanting to go to colleg,.. she would no longer be tonsidered his daughte.- She would 
hav.. to move put of tlio f-ouse and never come back. Her beloved family would no 
longer claim her. He w«,.. 1 forbid her mother, her brothers and sisters. -even lier 
Hr.»,i.)mother and other relatives, to contact her or to receive hor oyer again. As far as the 
family vsc,ultf be.concerned. she wouUJ not exist. 

Rosa now sat looking very small as »he lowered her head, and the momr-ntar y pause * 
gave the others a chance lo take in the finality and enormity of what she had sai^l. Before 
anyone else could speak, she said. "I will leave thi. weekend." Now everyonei spoke at' 
once, f^raduation was still a month away, the s.holarships would r>ot begin for three 
Thi? t I' 'u Ko. how would she live? Rosa sat looking very lo.t 

Although she had thought of the questions herself, she had not worked out any answers 
She only knew she had to be free to make her own choice. She had to decide for herself 
what her life was to be. To do that, she must leave home this weekend. The teacher, her 
own daughter m her mind, spoke first. "You will come live with me until you decide " 
And so It was that Rosa, who loved her family and loved the marvelous ability of her 
mmd, was force.! to give up one to have the ofher. Whether her lather could be 
p«.rM. Kled or time might change his resolve was known only to the future. For now her 
loss A a-, almost too great to bear. 



Case No. 3 : Mike 

Mih' sal st.iring olt letn spa..- munching on a stiik of high protein that wa* given in his 
.lass a<t a "reintoaof " He was si'ate<l at a desk alone. .?r as alone as you (an be with 
till.'on students and tw.) teachers and three teacher aides The room was arranged so that 
ea.fv stii.lent was comparatively isolateii, sometimes achieving this with tho use of 
• ard'xMril dividers (>etween the desks. Rock music played in the bat kgroutid! I hij was a 
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Case No. 3: Mike (<5X)ntinued) 



spiMtcJ and Mike h.idWen sont here M the first ol the n ar-seven mornhs. lour 
ilays. and two hours jho Me wav selei tedbe. ause he was educationally hamlic apped. 
passivi'-aKKressive die psyi holuxist had saKl. He supposed he was. he^ure wouldn't do 
the work in those dumb junior high classes, partly because the teachers were so ^'stup'^*" 
and partly because he'd already done all that stuff, for about three years funninK. Oni e. 
he ren>emhered. in third gf.ule there was this neat teacher who hud let them all make a 
movie about a story by Sbakespeare and had lei some of the kids use her trig book U^^ 
their math lessons. That was his best^year, Mike thought. 

"What are you doing. Mike?" came a voice *clnse by. ''Huh! Oh. nothin'/' Mike 
respondei) "Well, it will be ( Un kup time in five minutes and I don't see iniu h studeni 
behavior g^iing on ' Mike grunteil at the teacher, shifted his slouch to.a forward lean and 
puked up his pencd. The "task" bt^fore hirfi, the completion of which would show 
"student bi'hjvior/' was a work page out of a seventh gr'ade workbook on basic sc ien( e. 
Oh, they had taken it otii of the book and (lipped gff the identiliers so that Mike, an 
eighth grader, vsouldn'l know it was baby work, buf he knew. "Boy. they must think I'm . 
really stupid." he grpused.. looking over the low level questi-ms on the page. But he 
didn't oother to put n the answers; instead he reached over to a plant near his desk ar^d 
d'»postled hts protein slick wrapper in its pot. 

"Take that out of tl^ere. Mike, " came the voice again. "U s ok. " Mike answered, "It s 
really an ash irav." Actujily it was. Last month one of the "creativity projects ' was to take 
a bunch of old ashtrays the teac her brought in and papier-mach<^ them into pots for 
these new plants Of course Mike realized he was stretching it a bit. but he was right. "> 
said take it out. now." Mike did and then made an elaborate and very grand passage to 
the waste basket and back to deposit the wrapper. It took fully three of the remaining 
minutes before "checkup time." On the way back, Mike managed to verv cleverly start a 
fight between two other boys who each thought the other responsible for the iabs and 
bumps they received. Mike looked the soul of .innocence. One quickly executed swipe 
ot tus pencil completely dislocated the mast of a model ship the boy two tables back was 
assembling, then he slid back into his seat. , 

A little bell rang, (heckup time was announced, and the teachers and aides hurried 
through the room giving check marks on cards presented by the students to redeem later 
that day for protein slicks, pu/zles. and other prizes. One of the aides approached Mike, 
who'now was sitting straight, feet on the floor, the perfect fhodel of the attentive 
siudeni. "You get one check for foJIowil^g directions,'* referring, Mike supposed, to his 
waste basket trip, "and one check for behaving like a student." Mike wasn't sure how she 
arrived at that assessment. "But Mike, I can't give you a check for work completed. You 
have another half hour now before lunch to firtijh your task." As she moved awjy Mike 
slid baik down intt) his seat, t?yes glassy! starintj off into space, and quietly began 
munching on another protein stick. \ ^ 

Oh yes, they all knew, Mike tested around 165 IQ, but the gifted class wouldn t take 
him until he learned to behave like a student. In the regular class he was too disruptive 
arnl never accomplished anything, so here he was and they were going to have him 
uimplete his work successfully if it killed them. 
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Case No. 4: Jane 



Unv stood ji iho hoard betwr^Mi Tommy and her best frie nd Doris As thi^ tiMc her 
pronounced e^ch word, they wrote it on the board, caretully coverinK iht^r work until 
evrryune wus finished. When all the thalk was returned to the ihjlk iray. (he tejiher 
spelled the word so that they ( ouldcheck their own work. Doris had missed two already, 
and thi^ time loinrny misspelled the word. Jane noticed that the two of them nodded to 
eath other and. although she wasn't sure, she fell that (hey were excluding her four 
mure words, and Dons missed another one. Tommy missed the next one. Noss it was 
obvious that she was bein^ excluded as Doris and Tommy exchanged gestures and looks 
of -I know how you- feel" and ''Jane thinks she's so smart." lane fell really uncomfort- 
able She really likH Doris and Tofnmy: why did they have to act like that? There were 
only iwo words left on the lest when lane decided that they would like her better if she 
missed spme words, too. 

'Rec'ejve. ' said the teacher. . . 

lane carefully wrote r-e-ci-e-v-e. Not too obvious, she thought. It wouldn't help if 
they thought she missed on purpose. Everyone stood back. Tommy spelled it just like she 
did When the teacher read the right answe/, Tommy noticed hers was wrong and 
grinned at her encouragingly. She felt much better. 

"Commitment," said the teacher. 

G-o-nvm-i-t-t-m-e-n^t wrote Jane. Tommy got this one right. Both he and Doris 
looked sympathetically at Jane. Jane felt even better. 

• For those who have 100% on their test today," the teacher was saying. Tve got a 
special treat. The rest of you take out paper and pencil and write the words you missed 
correctly one hundred times." The teacher took the "good students" in tow, and off they 
went down the hall. Jane wanted to go too. After all, she knew those words. She^anted 
to tell Miss Jennings why she missed them, but that was silly. She'd never understand 
After everyone left. Tommy and Doris began talking to her; she was obviously in their . 
favor now. She thought a moment about the treat and wondered what it was. but as she 
heard comments around the room about the "smarty alecks," and the "prissy britches" 
that had just left, and as she looked .again at her friends happily chatting with her 
mcluded. she thought it was really worth it. 



C ase No. 5 : Mary 

hi^hi vc;«r old Mary, Miiinj; in tlir m'Ioik 
^railf. uai hrought to the jlinir Ik(.mim 
sht <ouldrt*t rcid, ' attacked other diil 
di( II. had lulkfd hark to her trachcr. .\iu\ 
* vf ii maliciously broke up inarrriaK" ii^ 
ihe iLisNriKitn. On the Bincr she '.as (oiimV 
lo have an of 152. with a Micnt;il V 
of .iiM>ut VZ years. She refn!»ed to rc.itl 
M'/ ond ^rade tnatrrtali jn ilic dinic sTthn^ 
liiit rr.id fifth grade matcfriah quitp auu 
prehciuliujrly. Nn »igi(TCiii\r hch.islor u.r 
tn.inifrsted in the clinic setiirt)^ ptoh.diK 
III put br<.iuse of rhe nature of the scititi;; 
hut more ptohahlv iKTransr she w.i% w<irkrd 
ysiiU as thbuf^h siie wrrr at least .i fd \ 
grader. When she was rriurntMl to vhnul 
her different teacher worked nnh lirr 
though ihe were a sixth grader and hn 
behavior became increasingly th;a of a 
well behaved child. With the ;icH>m|Mn\ 
ing cooperation ind under%tanding of firj' 
|>arenir she befamc a happy <hild. ilior 
nughly enjoying the more .ipprojiriUf 
learning opportunities that were Seiii^; 
provided. 



M.iiy was an iiicipiciu undein<hicvn. 
iMit hci cncigv level and ninrivation sverc 
su<h that slie rchrlled ii^aiiiM fho iiifcHcc 
umI stdling to which she was Ifcing sub 
jectcd. It iv possible fli;it licr psychcdogical 
picture was u^itc <oniplcx than this --a^ 
many of dicni ;u<. The extent to which 
hci ha\ing rcceivtu a perfectly under- 
starnlahlr psychological nurturanco in her 
home may have cdnirihured to her being 
divsatisfied with her being expected to 
"Iciirn to read" first and Rcondgrade 
materials, jiome of which she already had 
read before starting to nhool. Her rebel 
lion helped sjive her intellectual lile 
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Case No. 6: Norman 



1 he |»;itents ol hvc> ear-old Xonnari iricJ 
to cmrr him in public ithool because he 
.ihfiulv wa^ reading children's book^ and 
uiptions in nu'ga/ines .nid iiew»papcr^ and 
\\*js enji^yini; finttinf; out fcir himself rela 
titniNbips auf^n^ nnnilicn. J)ut the S(hcH>l 
.nuhorilies refused lo leu him ^ nter be- 
( lusc he wouldn't lie with hi^ *'peers/' 
When he finally did j^et into Khool, every- 
thing he was contronted with was a 
liree/c" which resulted in hr» having 
Muuli liee linie. (One ingenious teacher, / 
in ordri to capitaliie npon his sctming 
extcss of energy and to "enrich his le.irn- 
ing cxperiencev'' had him run errands for 
licr, which he did skippingly.) While he 
I Mined high marks in the lower clemcn- 
i.irv KT'ides. he began to receive lailing 
inaiks hv the time be was in junipr liifh 
s<hool \t this time he was found to have 
.1 Uinet of IWi. but that app.ueiiily 
MiKge^ted nothing to his teachers (who 
even then were participating in a much 
publicimi "cxpciimental" program ol 
tndividuali/cd instruction). His teachers 
agreecl that he was "just plain lazy." His 
.itadenii( |>erfoimanie became still worse ^ 
' 111 high school, as a rtsnlt of which he 
tiDt only dropped out of school but :ilso 
fan .tway. (One of his high school innu- 
si lor>-hc had had several— was heard to 



ol>sri\e that Ills running away might be 
"jnst what the doctor ordered, because he 
nreded to dn some emotional maturing.") 
The school personnel had known, sin^e 
NnrnVin w.in in the upper elenientan 
grades, that (here was consider;! hie emo- 
tional tension in his h(»me,Aof which be 

was noi the focnv bnt firmly maintained 
ilMt suih was not^ their proper concern 
Sketchy siibseqnenf reports leveaJed thnt 
he was carrying on his sampling of drugs 
(which he had started in jngh Jithool), that 
he had stappecP ju« shoit ol becoming 
addicted, that he had gotten married and 
was living in a "cbmmnne. " As of the age 
of 25 he was marginally subsiding by 
running a natural foods grocery lor his 
friends; he still had not turned out to be 
.the vKially productive jieirson he had 
been capable of becoming. 

Norman in effect succumbed to his in- 
telleitnal starvation diet. Asa preKhooler. 
he bad shown a lively curiosity about 
things, volunteering, for instance, that he 
'could count by every other number" and 
doing so effectively. He related otitgoingly 
to the other children in his kindergarten 
group and was perceived generally as a 
"happy child." Hut his psychi>logical assets 
of curiosity, vivacity, and relating to other 
children were dried up in the educational 
setting. He hnd l>een tanght to lie .-^n on 
deracliiever of the first magnittide. 



Case No. 7: Osar 



Sesen year-old Oicar had been \alidly 
found to have a Binei mental age of at 
leau an average elevcn-year old. Instead ol 
his being promoted to the second grade, 
he was placffi in a third grade room. He 
was the tallest boy in his grade. Objective 
^tutational achievement test results indi- 
laied that in arithmetic he was a bit bet. 
ler th.in the average third-grader and in 
reading he |)ei(onned quite like an aver- 
age sixth grader. Because he wa* so low. 
relatively, in arithmetic and because he 
wcMildn't "stay with hisgioiip in reading." 
jus teacher had reconmiendad that he be 
put back into the Kxond grade 'where he 
belonged." His behavior in class had be 
lome increasingly diKuptive. He "flew off 
the handle" at the slightest annoyance, at 
times physically attacking s<mie of his 
lassmatf^ at other times acting very much 
put out when, for inicance« a (^aper did 
not tear as' evenly as he wished, and at 
other times linlply sulking. At home he 
did not give way to so many or such vio 
Icni outbums. although his mother did 
obierve that he had. over the past two or 
three months become increasingly "Itchy." 



On the basis of an A.*vahiation of his total 
|i.sycho('diKatioi)al picture, he was plauMl 
with a fourth Oracle teaihcr who had him 
work with iiftl^ and si\th grade \erh;il 
materials and ^ot him invoKed in ipianti 
tativc learning situations which motivated 
Mini to accpiiie in a very short time arith 
metii computational skills at a fifth grade 
level. Since his aggressive behavior pattern 
hail not yet l>eioiiie habituated and since 
his ecliiiatirinai life had become apprcipii 
ately challenging, his maladaptive l>e 
h:i\io( mi l<Mig(*r tiKiirrcd. 

Ileiv, a[>.(in is an example ot aggtessi\e 
bohavic»i appr.inii^r afici. (»r aloii;; with, 
fiusiration ronun;iUl\ for Oscar. Iii% 
p.iients inrerested Inn not diising -had 
^Hi/;lit psvchoeducational help r)ntside the 
silir»ol siluation ami corieciivr letomnien 
da(loh% weic followed. An^ihrr undet 
a(hie\ei was "headed off at the pass." 
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Charactu ristlcs of Talented Pupils-Checklist* 
""(Can be used at any grade level } 



School Teacher 



Directions: Place an X In the space beside each question which' best describes 
the ^)up11 . 

Pupil's Nr^ln^__ , Date ' ' ' 



YES NO 

. Displays a great deal of curjoslty about many things, 

--^j — — 

. Generates Ideas or solut1pr>s to problems and questions. 

, Sf;es. many .\sf)ects of one thing; fantasizes, Imagines, 

manipulates Ideas, elaborates. ^ 

. Applies Ideas. • • 

. !g a high risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. 

. Displays a kMn stnse of humar, 

. Is sensitive to beauty; attends tcT aesthetic characteristics. 

. Predicts from present Ideas. 

9. Demonstrates unusual abilityNn pa Intlng/tr awing. . 

10. Exhibits unusual ability in sculpturing or clay modeling. ' 

11. Shows unusual ability in handicrafts. 

12. Provides evidences of unusual ability In use of tools. ^ 

13. Shows unusual ability in instruinental music. 

14. Demonstrates unusual ability in vocal music. 

15. Indicates special Interest In music appreciation. 

16. Displays ability in role playing and drama. 

17. Demons tratfs ability to dramatize stories. 

la. Shows ability In oral exprtitlon. 

19. Demonstrates unusual ability In written expression:' creating 

stories, plays, etc. 

20. Shows evidence of independent reading for Information and 

pleasure. 

21. Demonstrated ability in dancing; toe, tap, creative, 

22. Displays mechanical interest and unusual ability, 

23. Shows unusual skill and coordination in his gross muscular 
movements such as bal 1* playing, running. 



*Taken and adapted #om materials prepared for Dade County, Florida Public 
Schools, Mr. James Miley, Coordinator for the Gifted. 
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J5. Adept at visual art expression. ° . 

J6. Resourceful— can solve problems by ingenious methods. 

J 7. Creative in thoughts, new Ideas, seeing ossoclatiorvs.Jnnovatlons 
etc. (not artistically). ^ . 

18. Body or facial gestures very expressive, 

J 9.. Impatient— quick to anger or anxious to complete a task. 

20. Great desire to excel even to the point of cheating. 

21. Colorful verbal expressions. 



22. Tells very lowginative stories. 



_23. Frequently interrupts others when they are talking, 
24. Frank In appraisal of adults. 



25. Has mature sense of humor (puns, associat1or>s, etc.). 

26. Is inquisitive. 



27. Takes a close look at things. 



28. Is eager to tell others about discoveries. 



29> Can show relationships among apparently unrelated Ideas. 



30. Shows excitement in voice about discoveries. 



31. Has a tendency to lose awareness of time. 
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SUPPERY ROCK STATE COLLEGE . ^ 
Dopartmont of Special Educatiion 

Selected Assessmant Instruments 
Disadvantaged Gifted 

Alpha Biographical Inventory. Taylor, C. il. & Ellison, R. L. Manual for alpha 
biog ra phical inventory. Salt Lake Cityt Institute for Behavioral Research 
in creiktivity, 1966, (revised 1968). 

A 30(X item life experience inventory that has proven to be useful 
; in identifying gifted individuals among *thi^ disadvantaged population. 

Significant among the findings from research studies involving this 
inventory are iruiications that there are no racial differences on 
tho Creativity index and quite small racial differences on the 
academic index. 

Abbreviated Binet for Di^advantajod (ABDA). Bruch, C. B. Modifications of procedures 
for identification of the disadvantaged gifted. Gifted child quarterly , 1971, 
15^, 267-^272. ' 

The (ABDA) yields a score derived from selected items in the Stanford^ 
Binet that are biased toward disadvantaged Black children. Culture 
specific indications of giftedness among native, Spanish speaking * 
Mexican Africans have been the subject of rfjsearch using the ABDA. ^ 

Relevant aspects ^of Potehtial (PAP). Grant, T. E. Relevant aspects of potential . # 
Marlborough, CT: RAP Researchejrs , 1974. 

On this inventory students ifldicate how they feel about themselves 
and how they ftould "^eact in situations that are covmon to their 
everday experiences. The instrument yields a profile indicative 
of high potential amDng minority^ group students. 

StAllin^r Environmentally 3asod Screon (SEES), Stallir.gs, C, Giftod diaadvantaged 
children (tethnical paper), Storra, CTt rh-j Univevaitg of Coimocticut, Marqh, 
1972, 

An inatriiment that can be used to discover giftedneaa among urban 
. children whose experiences Are limited by an B to 10, block radius in 
tho their coimmmity, ThP goal is to identify gifted children based on their 
ability to responed to environmental matters, 

Systtju of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA), Morcer, J, R, and Lewis, J, F 
Now York: The Psychological Corporation, 1978, 

(SOMPA) in based on the notion that one's own sociocultural group 
is a more appropriate yardstick for determining whether performance 
is below normal i nolrmal, or supranorm^l. 



Tost of Learning Abilities. Mookar, H. and Meoker, Strategies for assessing 
xntelluctual patterns in black, anglo, and nn^xican-'american boys or any other 
children — and implications for education. Journal of school psychology, 
1973, 341-^350. ' 

An approach that yiol'ds specific patterns of strengths and weaknesses 
|>ased upon Guilford!s Structure of Intmllect (SOI) analysis. The 
- authors, view their approach as an ^appropriate way to interpret, 
the results of the Stan ford^Bi net with disadvantaged youth. 



Torrance Tests of Creative TfhijJcxng. ' Torrance ^ E, P. Personnel Press, Ginn and 
Cottipany, Lexington, Mass., 1966. 

A pencil and paper test designed, to measure verbal and figural creativity 
Evidence suggests that the results are not influenced by either race or 
sociometric status. 

M . : '' 

C 



Adapted fromt Frasier, M, W, Rethinking the issues regarding the culturally 
disadvantaged gifted^ Exceptional children , 1979, 45, (7), 538''542, 



bLlPPERY ROCK STATi: COLLEGE 
Dvipartment of lipecial Education 

WAYS TO HELP THE UMDERACHIEVER 



2. 
3. 



b. 

7. 

J. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



h«jlp taoru to understvincl the purpose and importance of assipnT.ents and valuo' of 
education ^'enerally. 

I 

Inciudo sugiVr-stions on how to .study and road- the material assigned — help them 
acquire good study skills and habits — -provide* ronedial help as needed 

iie-lp student formulate realistic short and long term poals. \ ^. ' 

lie awarc: of what*:; -'in" among the children — TV shows, sonj^s, other fads, ~ 

iniportanc for " uotivation in torm::^ of curiosity and interest. 

« * ' . 

ll'-jlp thum ''conpjtt:'' with themselves keep record of work don^, improvement, etc. 
Try to change the family environmental situation if necessary c'-nd possible* 
Increase the indepcindenctji of the youngster. 

Help him recopnize his s jlf-concent . • 
Aid him in raioinr, level of aspiration. 

Provide succ-jss experiences. If child docs experience success, don't say '/I told 
you so**. 

** * . ' 

•ie aiert to unspoken desires. ' . . 

*• - ' ■ . 

Trv to establish an emjSathotic relationship. 

Cct-a realistic expectancy level. ^ ' • 

vjivo a feeling of worth. 

Accept the r^tudont as he is but work with him with an awareness of his potential. 



.Riordan, Judith. fUfted Undcrachievnrs > Urbana, Illinois: Universitv of Illinois. 
Paper prcvGo itvd for Summer Institute for Teachers of the Gifted, 1967. 
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